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THE POETRY AND POETS OF AMERICA.-II. 

BT CHUETOJST COLLINS. 



Ik Bryant, as we have seen, America produced her first poet 
whose work approaches classical merit. But for many years he 
stood alone, mediocrity surrounding as mediocrity had preceded 
him. His influence was great on the later works of some of the 
poets who have already been mentioned, and he had many dis- 
ciples among the younger men, hut they were all mere imitators. 
Among the poets, if they can be dignified with such a title, inter- 
vening between the period marked by the appearance of Bryant's 
first volume and the appearance of the characteristic work of the 
great New England group in the latter part of the century, a few 
may be noticed as, in different ways, typical. Street, the author of 
"Nature" and of the "Gray Forest Eagle," is interesting; for, 
though his work has very little poetic quality, his descriptions of 
Nature are remarkably minute and accurate, and he is certainly 
the best representative of the Nature school. How faithful and 
vivid, for example, are pictures — and his poetry abounds in them 
— like these: 

" The hemlock stands, an ivory pyramid, 
And the link'd branches gleam, like silvery webs, 
Trac'd on the glittering azure of the sky;" 

and 

"The last butterfly, 
Like a wingM violet, floating in the meek, 
Pink-color'd sunshine, sinks his velvet feet 
Within the pillar'd mullein's delicate down, 
And shuts and opens his unruffled fans." 

In versatile and voluminous Charles Eenno Hoffman, we have 
Byron and Moore and Dibdin and L. E. L., variously and vigor- 
ously diluted, without a line of any distinction; and Hoffman is 
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typical of a then nourishing school. Lunt has vigor and mettle, 
as his "Lyre and Sword" testify. In Pike's "Hymns to the 
Gods," we have an excursion into classical themes, suggested, no 
doubt, by Keats's " Bndymion," on which they are plainly mod- 
elled, and which they echo as faithfully as his " Lines written on 
the Rocky Mountains " echo Shelley's " Stanzas written in Dejec- 
tion at Naples." Southey's intolerable epics found an imitator in 
Sands, who also paid the same tribute to Campbell's " Gertrude 
of Wyoming." But it is unnecessary to particularize further; 
and, perhaps, we may take N. P. Willis as most comprehensively 
representative of this period. Traveller, journalist, playwright, 
novelist, essayist, man of the world — a readier and defter pen and 
more versatile talent were probably never possessed by man. And 
all these qualities and accomplishments are- reflected in his poetry. 
It has no depth; it has no concentration; it has no distinction; 
but it is always readable, and it is generally pleasing. His genius 
resembled those light, friable soils where every seed that falls 
takes root, shoots up, bursts readily into leaf and flower, and 
ends in producing a fruit, which is indeed fruit, but which is 
hardly worth picking. To originality Willis had no pretension. 
Every note he struck had been struck before with far more vigor 
in England, and with vigor equal to his own in America. In a 
word, if we except the poetry descriptive of native scenery, and 
that was modelled on Bryant, the verse of this period is merely 
the English poetry of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tury, with inferior variations, over again in feeble echo. " I am 
tired," wrote Judge Story to his son, " of the endless imitations 
of the forms and figures and topics of British poetry." And what 
Judge Story complained of in prose, Paulding bewailed in verse. 
Apostrophizing the muse of his country, he asks : 

" How long in servile imitative rnyme 

Wilt thou thy stifled energies impart, 

And miss the path that leads to every heart?" 

But this prodigious multiplication of mediocrities, and this 
tardy development of true poetry are not difficult to explain. All 
national poetry of a high order must have its root in life, in the 
propitious soil of such social and political conditions as are con- 
ducive to its inspiration and nutriment. It must have a past rich 
in tradition behind it; it must have a present throbbing with what 
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appeals to imagination, to sentiment, to passion; its energy must 
be concentrated, that spark may catch from spark, and flame from 
flame: it must have touchstones and standards, derived primarily 
from what was best in preceding achievement, mutually applied 
and mutually exacted by rival competitors for fame: it must have 
enlightened patronage : it must have response and sympathy from 
those to whom it appeals. None of these conditions existed in 
America; it would be more true to say that conditions the very 
opposite to these obtained everywhere. Where energy was con- 
centrated, it was concentrated almost entirely on commercial and 
industrial pursuits. The extraordinary facility which the coun- 
try afforded for the accumulation of wealth, was soon discovered 
and utilized. With material prosperity, came all that such pros- 
perity carries in its train. The attainment of much, inflamed 
the passion for more. Each year increased the fever ; and Amer- 
ica, speaking generally, rapidly assumed the gross features so 
familiar to us in Emerson's portrait of her. National life there 
was none. Between the several States, which had each its own 
characteristics and its own interests, there was almost as little 
unity as there was between the Italian republics of the Middle 
Ages. Nor were other conditions more favorable to the develop- 
ment of poetry. As there was everything to depress it in social 
and political life, so there was no bond of union, no common 
centre; poets had no stimulus from mutual enthusiasm and 
mutual emulation. Without enlightened patrons, without public 
sympathy, without responsibility to any critical tribunal, each 
poet went his own way. There was nothing to encourage him to 
excel. He was in a country which had no literary tradition of its 
own, and where criticism was in its infancy. And this was not all. 
In everything relating to the humanities, he was an Englishman. 
He spoke as his native tongue the English language, he was 
nourished on the English literature. The schism which had 
severed all other bonds with the Mother Country only drew this 
intellectual bond the closer. England was, indeed, to America 
all and much more than ancient Greece was to ancient Eome; and, 
like Eome, America gloried in her servitude. The genius of 
Bryant had, as we have seen, succeeded in breaking these shackles, 
but only so far as extended to the treatment of Nature. Beyond 
this, the movement had not progressed; at that point it was ar- 
rested. And so remained, unexplored and unworked, all those rich 
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mines which were to yield so much precious ore to Whittier and 
to Longfellow, to Lowell and to the other poets of the Revival. 

American poetry presents the extraordinary anomaly of having 
no infancy. Like the portentous child in Hesiod, it was born 
with gray hairs. Decrepit from its birth, it had in itself no prin- 
ciple of vigorous life. By re-creation only could that life inspire 
it. The process had been commenced by Bryant, it was now to be 
completed. America was to have a poetry of her own. 

On the 31st of August, 1837, Emerson delivered an Address 
at Cambridge which sounded a trumpet note. Thus rang the 
thrilling strain : 

" Our day of dependence, our long apprenticeship to the learning of 
other lands, draws to a close. The millions that around us are rush- 
ing into life cannot always be fed on the sere remains of foreign har- 
vests. Events, actions arise that must be sung, that will sing themselves. 
Who can doubt that Poetry will revive and lead in a new age, as the 
star in the constellation Harp, which now flames in our zenith, shall 
one day be the pole-star for a thousand years? . . . We have listened too 
long to the courtly Muses of Europe. The spirit of the American is 
suspected to be timid, imitative, tame. Public and private avarice make 
the air we breathe thick and fat. The mind of this country, taught to 
aim at low objects eats upon itself. Young men of the fairest promise 
who begin life upon our shores, inflated by the mountain winds, shined 
upon by all the stars of God, find the earth below not in union with 
these. . . . We will walk on our own feet: we will work with our own 
hands : we will speak our own minds. The study of letters shall no longer 
be a name for pity, for doubt and for sensual indulgence. A nation of 
men will, for the first time, exist, because each believes himself inspired by 
the Divine Soul which also inspires all men." 

Noble words ; as Holmes justly says, " Nothing like them had 
been heard in the halls of Harvard since Samuel Adams support- 
ed the affirmative of the question, ' Whether it be lawful to re- 
sist the Chief Magistrate, if the commonwealth cannot otherwise 
be preserved.' " It was, he says, the American intellectual Decla- 
ration of Independence. The response to this appeal was so 
immediate and enthusiastic that it must have fallen on sym- 
pathies prepared to meet it more than half way. And that, in- 
deed, was the case. A reaction had begun to set in: a stir was 
already in the air, Channing's similar but less eloquent appeal, 
delivered fourteen years before, had sunk into many minds. 
Everett's Orations and writings had struck, and very powerfully, a 
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native note in prose, as Bryant and, in a minor degree, Whittier 
had done in poetry. If we glance at those who were to create the 
poetry of the next generation, and, where they had been already 
active, compare what they produced before 1837 with what they 
produced afterwards, we shall have some idea of what the move- 
ment, defining itself in that year, meant. Whittier and Long- 
fellow were in their thirty-first year; the first had produced 
nothing of any value except "Mogg Megone"; the second, 
nothing at all but a few trifles contributed to magazines. Holmes, 
some two years younger, had given to the world a thin volume, 
which would have been forgotten long ago had it not been for 
bis subsequent fame. Poe, an anomaly in everything, had pro- 
duced some fine poems, but he was almost unknown. Lowell, in 
his nineteenth year, as yet guiltless of verse, was an undergraduate 
at Harvard. Whitman, of the same age, and equally silent, was a 
wandering schoolmaster. Taylor was a child of thirteen, and 
Miller and Bret Harte were not born. The history of American 
poetry, till quite recently, centres round these names. With 
Emerson is associated the transcendental school; with Whittier, 
the purely native school. Longfellow, Holmes and Lowell are 
the centres of what may be called the academic and eclectic group ; 
Poe stands alone; so, happily, does Whitman. Taylor represents 
the cosmopolitan school: Miller, the poetry of the Pacific slope: 
Lanier, the poetry of the South, and Bret Harte was the founder 
and representative of what Mr. Stedman calls the transcontinental 
school. 

In some respects, Emerson is among the greatest of American 
poets; but it is not by virtue of his poetry, but by virtue of his 
prose and by virtue of what in his verse is independent of the 
form of verse. If we take Wordsworth's definition of a poet as 
exhaustive, namely, that he is "an inspired philosopher"; or if 
we estimate the quality of poetry by a criterion furnished us by 
Emerson himself, that it is to be judged by " the frame of mind 
which it induces," then there can be no question about Emerson's 
eminent place among poets. But these criteria are not sufficient. 
Poetry must have other qualities, even those indicated by Milton; 
it must be " simple, sensuous, impassioned." Simple, Emerson 
never is, except in touches. Where his poetry does not move in 
a world of symbolism, it moves in a world of riddles; and what 
it discerns it so encumbers with the laces and jewels of recondite 
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fancies and phrases that we dwell rather on the ornaments than 
on what they adorn. He seems to think and feel in aphorisms. 
Some of his poems resemble necklaces of crystals, and have all 
the hard, cold glitter of crystals. They abound in passages of 
which the following is typical: 

" The kingly bard 
Must smite the chords rudely and hard, 
As with a hammer or with mace; 

That they may render back 
Artful thunder, which conveys 

Secrets of the solar track, 
Sparks of the super-solar blaze." 

He seems to have modelled his style on that of the poets of our 
Metaphysical School, particularly Donne, of whom he has many 
reminiscences. His predominating characteristics as a poet are, 
if we may use the expression, intellectualized fancy and trans- 
cendental enthusiasm. But he had no attribute of the born 
singer. His verse, even where the themes are simple and natural, 
as in the touching " Threnody " and in " May Day," has a con- 
strained awkward movement, and, what is worse, leaves us with 
the impression that it has only been by the greatest labor that 
such an effect has been produced. We feel that what Milton said 
of himself in composing prose, namely, that he had only the use 
of his left hand, Emerson might have said of himself in com- 
posing verse. Occasionally, he can be most felicitous, as in 

" Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there 

And the ripples in rhyme the oar forsake ;" 



or in 



' Though love repine and reason chafe, 

There came a voice without reply; 
'Tis man's perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die;" 



or in the justly famous 



" So nigh to grandeur is our dust, 
So near to God is man, 
When Duty whispers low thou must, 
The youth replies / can." 
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But such felicities axe so rare that they come upon us, as Mat- 
thew Arnold remarks, with a sort of surprise, just as the " Con- 
cord Hymn " in point of composition stands almost alone among 
his poems. He was not a born singer. The moment we place his 
" Dirge," excellent as the first part of it is, beside Wordsworth's 
parallel "Extemporary Stanzas on the Death of the Ettrick 
Shepherd," or the "Fourth of July Ode" and the "Boston 
Hymn" beside Whittier's lyrics in a similar strain, we see at 
once the difference between Emerson and those who, in Juvenal's 
phrase, have "bitten the laurel." His ear, moreover, is so de- 
fective that, the moment he leaves the simplest measures, or at- 
tempts any variations on them, his verses become intolerably dis- 
sonant. Nothing could be more unmusical than his blank verse. 

But his poetry is absolutely original ; and, if we seek in it what 
we find in his prose, it is interesting and precious. There is 
enough thought in it, illumining and inspiringly suggestive 
thought, to set up a dozen poets. An intense lover of Nature, 
natural description is a very prominent element in his poetry. 
And his pictures and touches are always fresh, vivid and accurate, 
though he has nothing of the clairvoyance and magic of Bryant. 
Speaking of sea-shells, he says in one of his poems : 

"I fetched my sea-born treasures home, 
But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore, 
With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar." 

It was so always with him: as a philosopher he could read Nature, 
and he was poet enough to delight in her and to describe her, but 
he was not poet enough to steal her beauty and catch her magic. 
He wooed, but she jilted him. 

Among the most remarkable poems produced by the disciples 
of Emerson — and he had many, notably Alcott, Cranch, Ellery 
Channing, and Thoreau — are the sonnets of Jones Very, which, 
though not of the highest order, deserve to be better known than 
they are; and Cranch has written one or two striking poems in 
the same metaphysical strain. 

In passing to Whittier, we pass to a poet of a very different 
order. Of Quaker descent, and of the Quaker persuasion; his 
early surroundings, those of a New England farmstead, his later, 
the storm and stress of the abolitionist struggle; with the Bible, 
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the "Pilgrim's Progress/' the poems of Burns, and the current 
political journalism of his time as the chief sources of his literary 
education, he rapidly rose to eminence, some insisted to pre- 
eminence, among the poets of his country. His long life falls 
into two eras, the first closing with his sixtieth year in 1865, up 
to which time, he says, his poetry was something episodical, some- 
thing apart from the real object and aim of his life; the second 
with his death, in his eighty-fifth year, in 1892. But in both 
these eras his genius moved in the same sphere, and was bounded 
by the same horizons. He improved in technique; his note grew 
mellower; and, as the cause to which his life had been so nobly 
devoted was won, he passed out of the fierce turbulence of aggres- 
sive polemics into a serener atmosphere. He said himself, when 
at the height of his fame, " I set a higher value on my name as 
appended to the Anti-Slavery Declaration of 1833, than on the 
title-pages of my books "; and the remark gives us the key to his 
character. His noble enthusiasm as a philanthropist cost him 
dear as a poet. It left him no leisure, from early manhood till 
past the prime of life, to do justice to his powers. It forced him 
to give to journalism and controversy what he might have given 
to fame, and to consider of secondary importance everything 
which was not subservient to the moment. The result was that 
the habits and defects peculiar to those who devote themselves to 
the production of ephemeral literature became confirmed in him. 
What was characteristic, and necessarily characteristic of the work 
which he produced under pressure and when he had no time for 
meditation and labor, is equally characteristic of the work which 
he produced when he had ample time for both. Whittier has left 
abundant proof that Nature had qualified him to take a much 
higher place among poets than the place he holds; and the 
reason for his failing to attain it may obviously be traced to what 
I have described, his monotonous insistence on the themes in- 
spired and suggested by the cause to which he devoted his life, 
his too easy acquiescence, as an artist, in commonplace stand- 
ards of aim and attainment, and his want of broad generous 
culture. His facility of expression and his deft and wonderful 
skill in spinning poems became a snare to him. Sensitive and 
restless, he knew no repose. Lowell describes him as having 

"A fervor of mind that knows no separation 
'Twixt simple excitement and pure inspiration." 
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And, unfortunately for his fame, we owe almost as much of his 
poetry to "simple excitement" as to "pure inspiration." But 
when under this inspiration, his lyrics have a verve, swing and 
fire which are irresistible, and which fill us with responsive en- 
thusiasm. The cause to which his Anti-Slavery lyrics were dedi- 
cated has long been won, and the incidents of the great struggle 
to which they refer are dim traditions now. But who can read, 
unmoved, such lyrics as " The Paean," " Stanzas for the Times," 
" To Englishmen," " The Song of the Free," " The Farewell," 
" Massachusetts to Virginia," " The New Year " ; or listen, un- 
thrilled, to the crashing ]*oy-bells of "Laus Deo?" There is 
great power in "The Slave-Ships," and true pathos in "The 
Farewell," while " Barbara Frietchie " is a little masterpiece. In 
his narrative poems his great infirmities as an artist are most 
conspicuous. " Mogg Megone " and " The Bridal of Pennacook," 
though interesting as anticipating Longfellow in dealing with 
Indian legends, are crude, diffuse, cumbrous; and "The Tent 
on the Beach," which is among his maturest works, has no pre- 
tension to unity. And heavily drags " The Pennsylvania Pilgrim." 
But of his ballads and ballad-lyrics the very least that can be 
said for some of them is, that they are among the best of their 
kind. " Maud Muller " is justly famous, and " Skipper Ireson's 
Ride " will always be among the classics of humorous song. But 
his most pleasing poems are those which fairly entitle him to be 
called the Burns of New England. His pictures of its rural 
scenery and life, such as we find in "Miriam," "Hampton 
Beach," in " The Tent on the Beach," in " Summer by the Lake- 
side," in " The Old Burying-ground " and above all in " Snow- 
bound," which is his masterpiece as a poet, are truly delightful, 
and can never lose their charm. 

Mr. Stedman tells us that Horace Greeley pronounced Whittier 
to be the best of American poets. It would surely be more cor- 
rect to say that, among the eminent poets of America, he stands 
lowest. The profound respect which must be felt for him as a 
man ; the noble object to which so much of his poetry was direct- 
ed; its high moral and religious tone; its wholesomeness, its 
purity and its other most unquestionable merits must not seduce us 
into mismeasurement. Whittier's very best work is not work 
into which any high poetic quality enters. His average work is 
essentially commonplace, and scarcely rises to mediocrity. 
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His studies from Nature, truthful, fresh, and most pleasing as 
they generally are, are too diffuse, and produce their effect, not 
as the touch of genius produces it, but by the commonplace 
process of a faithful accumulation of superficial details. His 
style, even at its best, has little distinction, abounding in such 
feeble pleonasms as "The tear on her cheek was not of rain," 
and such grotesque lapses into prose as : 

" In him brain-currents, near and far, 
Converged, as in a Leyden jar." 

His versification is correct and musical, and at times has real 
charm; but it has few notes, and on these notes it harps too 
monotonously. He owed nothing to study and books, had no 
touch of classical culture. In tone, in temper and in sympathies, 
for good and for detriment, spiritually, morally, and intellectu- 
ally, he was a New England Quaker on whom Apollo had smiled, 
not ungenially, but with something of the constraint and reserve 
likely to be evoked by the homage of so unwonted a votary. But 
the annals of poetry would be poorer, had such a name as Whit- 
tier's not been inscribed on their pages. Noble example is nobler 
than the noblest poem, and the tradition of a life which was a 
poem, an inheritance more precious than a poem which is written. 
And therefore poetry itself, the poetry of the world, has room for 
Whittier's, for, impressed on what he wrote is the character of the 
man who wrought, his purity, his simplicity, his philanthropy, 
his uncompromising loyalty to conscience and duty, his cheerful 
piety, all that speaks in 

" The letter fails, the systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes; 
The Spirit, overbrooding all, 
Eternal love remains;" 

— all that speaks in the beautiful verses which he addressed to 
those who had less confidence than himself in the faith which 
sustained him: 

" I walk with bare, hush'd feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod: 
I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. . . . 
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" And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar: 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 

"I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 

" O brothers, if my faith is vain, 
If hopes like these betray, 
Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. 

"And Thou, O Lord! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures, aa they be, 
Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee!" 

WMttier was not the only poet inspired by the great abolitionist 
struggle and the events preceding and resulting from the great 
war of 1861. Of the innumerable lyrics, anonymous and appro- 
priated, inspired by them, some became famous. The catch song, 
" John Brown's Body," has little to recommend it but the sonor- 
ous music to which it was set, and Randall's " My Maryland," as 
well as the anonymous " Blue Flag " have mettle and fire ; but 
higher merit belongs to Julia Ward Howe's " Battle Hymn of the 
Eepublic," which has the power and enthusiasm of something 
more than rhetoric. Brownell's war lyrics have vigor, not dis- 
tinction; but distinction certainly belongs to Mrs. Lynn Beer's 
vivid and pathetic lyric, " All Quiet along the Potomac," and to 
Forceythe Willson's most touching and dramatic picture of the 
death of " The Old Sergeant." 

But to return to the main stream. If Whittier is the most 
purely native of American poets, Poe is the most purely alien. 
In no touch has he anything that recalls the temper and genius 
either of the North or of the South; in no feature can the fea- 
tures of his fellow countrymen be traced. Of morality, or of any- 
thing pertaining to morality, he has nothing; of patriotism he 
has nothing; of any concern or interest in the world around him, 
nothing. An anomaly absolutely unique, the poetry characteris- 
tic of him might have been produced in any country and at any 
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time. As he was an American citizen, and the descendant of 
American citizens, though his mother was an Englishwoman, 
America has a right to claim him. And, need it be added, Amer- 
ica has a right to be proud of him, but for reasons very different 
from those which make her proud of her other poets. Poe is to 
her literature what Keats, in an infinitely higher sense and 
measure, is to ours, — an artist for art's sake, to whom little ap- 
pealed but the Beautiful, and whose poetry, at its best, is the ex- 
pression of exclusive homage to it. He was the first American 
poet to disassociate poetry from nature and life, from the world 
of men, and to transport it into a world of imagination 
and fantasy. An artist more consummate never existed; and, 
although the fascination and witchery of much of his 
poetry had its origin from mystic sources of genuine inspira- 
tion, and cannot be resolved into triumphs, into miracles of 
conscious art, yet, as we know from himself, he revelled in the 
display of mere mechanical craftsmanship. This he did in " The 
Bells " and " The Baven " obviously, and, almost as obviously, in 
"Ulalume"; and in this c&sists the insincerity of his poetry, 
" the two-fifths sheer fudge " of Lowell's well known sarcasm. 
Of no poet may it be said with more truth that he was the slave 
of music ; hence some of his poems, like " Israf el," and the poem 
just mentioned, " Ulalume," resolve themselves into mere music; 
but it is a music which had never before been heard on earth. 
It is in such poems as " The Haunted Palace," " The Conqueror 
Worm," " The City in the Sea," " Lenore," " Dreamland," that, 
in his fantastic vein, he is at his best, because his magical power 
as an artist and musician is employed legitimately to body forth 
the genuine conceptions of imagination, weird and in various de- 
grees touched with insanity as that imagination is. But the 
poems which come most home to us are the love lyrics and 
threnodies, whether represented by such a classic gem as " Helen 
thy Beauty" or by "Annabel Lee," with its pathos in quin- 
tessence and haunting harmony, or the magic of " Eulalie " and 
"The Sleeper," or the utterly unanalyzable fascination of the 
verses "For Annie." The contrast between Poe's lawless and 
turbid life and the purity and serenity of the world in which he 
moved as a poet, is not more striking than another contrast pre- 
sented by his constitution and temper. With the aesthetic sensi- 
bility, imagination and enthusiasm of a poet he united a precise, 
vol. CLXxvnr. — no. 567. 19 
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cold, logical intellect, in the exercise of which he delighted. His 
analysis of the rationale of " The Eaven " is well known and is 
most significant. Of what may be traced to this characteristic 
there is too much in his poetry. Its enthusiasm, we often feel, 
is not wholly pure: its passion has not always the note of sin- 
cerity, nor is it always on the wing of inspired imagination that 
he soars to his weird realms. To this characteristic may be traced, 
also, his precise and clear-cut style, so lucid, so coldly chaste, so 
deliberately, so exquisitely finished. His marvellous tact as an 
artist taught him to blend most harmoniously and effectively the 
opposite extremes of studied simplicity and studied preciosity. 

The poetry of Poe was a new creation. It owed something to 
Coleridge, something to Shelley, and something to Tennyson, but 
nothing like it as a whole had appeared before. If " The Eaven " 
and " The Bells " are little better than tours de force they are 
absolutely original: if "Ulalume" and "Israfel" are tuneful 
nonsense, no such tuneful nonsense had as yet been heard. Every 
note which he struck he struck for the first time, and every note 
which he struck has since vibrated in the lyric poetry of America 
and England. It would be idle to institute any comparison be- 
tween him and the other lyric poets of the English-speaking race 
whose immortality he will share, for he stands absolutely alone. 
Every generation will delight in his poetry, but it will never 
come home to men like the poetry of his brethren. They will be 
fascinated with the weird witchery of its music, and with the 
mystic beauty of its strange, wild fancies. They will wander with 
mingled emotions through its wonderful Dreamland, now radiant 
with the light of heaven, now lurid with a light which is the light 
in delirium's eyes. They will be touched with its pathos, so 
simple, yet so intense. They will marvel at its miracles of techni- 
cal triumph. But they will draw no inspiration from it. It has 
nothing of the influential virtue of vital poetry : it carries no balm 
for the heart's wounds, no solace for life's cares. It never kindled 
a generous emotion or a noble thought. To rise from its perusal 
is like waking from a dream, a dream that haunts, but a dream 
that finally fades, leaving no traces from memory. 

"Not his the song that in its metre holy 
Chimes with the music of the eternal stars: 
Humbling the tyrant, lifting up the lowly, 
And sending sun through the soul's prison bars." 
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And now we come to that eminent and gifted trio in whose 
work the transatlantic poetry of the last century may be said in 
many important respects to culminate. It would be difficult for 
any critic, unless he wishes to be paradoxical, to say anything 
new about poets so long and so widely discussed as Longfellow, 
Holmes and Lowell. Each has his place assigned, and, no doubt, 
rightly assigned, to him, both in his native country and in Great 
Britain ; and it is a proof of the intimacy of the relationship in all 
that pertains to the humanities between America and ourselves, 
that the estimate formed of them by their countrymen should 
differ so little from the estimate formed here. I am not speaking 
of the academic school of criticism which has ignored them, nor 
of the modern preciosity school which has affected, and still 
affects, to despise them, but of the audience and tribunal to which 
they appeal and by which they would desire to be judged, — gen- 
eral readers of culture and intelligence, and adequately equipped 
critics with catholic tastes and sympathies. The correctness 
of the estimate formed of their work is due to the instinctive good 
sense which has not expected more from them than they had to 
give, and thus allowed no discontent or querulousness to inter- 
fere with generous appreciation of what they did give. 

These three poets have very much in common. All professors 
in the same university, they were essentially scholars and men of 
manifold accomplishments, profoundly versed in English litera- 
ture and intimately acquainted with all the chief languages and 
literatures of Europe, where all had resided, not as casual travel- 
lers, but as students. They were thus men of cosmopolitan cul- 
ture and of cosmopolitan tastes and sympathies. All delighted 
in society, and were almost as distinguished by their social quali- 
ties as by their literary accomplishments. For all, the composi- 
tion of poetry was mere recreation, subordinate, in the case of 
Holmes, to the duties of a busy practising physician ; in the case 
of Longfellow, to the duties of a Professor of Belles-lettres; in 
the case of Lowell, to vocations more various than had ever before, 
perhaps, fallen to the lot of one man. Their lives were easy and 
prosperous ; two of them were humorists, delighting in such trifles 
as amuse good-natured flaneurs, and the third, if not a humorist, 
had the tastes of a refined dilettant. Nothing less like bards or 
prophets could possibly be imagined than these genial, polished 
and most accomplished men. 
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No great poetry ever appeared tinder such conditions, and from 
men so constituted and tempered great poetry we cannot hope to 
find. We find what we might expect, not a poetry rooted in con- 
temporary national life and drawing its inspiration and nutri- 
ment from that life: not intensity, not passion, not enthusiasm, 
nothing of that homogeneousness and originality characteristic of 
a poetry which has the note of the Zeitgeist, and is the unforced 
and common product of propitious social and political conditions ; 
but a poetry academic, eclectic, occasional, having its models in 
many literatures, deriving its material and inspiration from what 
happened accidentally to appeal to the poet as an individual, either 
in his private or social life, or in his studies. Thus, when it took 
an objective form, it ransacked the annals legendary and his- 
torical, not of America only but of almost every country in the 
world, without, however, transferring them, after the manner of 
inspired poetry, into symbols and analogues of the life pulsing 
round it. When it took a subjective form, it resolved itself into 
a series of fragments, as various in expression as in matter, some- 
times serious, sometimes trifling, seldom original, never pro- 
found. It is a poetry which plays on the surface of life, catching 
its lights and shadows ; dealing with its ordinary experiences, and 
giving most musical utterance to such reflections and sentiments 
as those experiences are wont to evoke from normally and 
healthily constituted men and women. But, being essentially 
composite, it has many tones and many notes, and ranges over a 
wide field. Now it is academic, and, seeking its themes in sub- 
jects dear to the scholar and student, affects classicism and the 
grand style, and here, as a rule, it is not successful; now, as in 
Lowell's Commemoration Ode, it kindles with noble moral fervor; 
now it is the perfection of simple idyll, pure nature with pure 
nature's note, 

" A certain freshness of the fields, 
A sweetness as of home-made bread," 

and here it has often inexpressible charm. Occasionally, it sur- 
prises us, as in the " Biglow Papers " and in other humorous and 
semi-humorous pieces, not only by its raciness, vividness and 
power in comedy and satire, but by its inimitable presentation 
of the idiosyncrasies of national character: a very long life may 
fairly be predicted for Parson Wilbur, Hosea Biglow and Bird o' 
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Fredom Sawin. But its excursions into such realms as these are 
the exception, not the rule. Its favorite sphere is the sphere 
which has been indicated, the sphere of Goethe's " Hermann 
and Dorothea," of Schiller's and Heine's lyrics and legends, of 
Wordsworth's "ballads" and nature poems, of Tennyson's 
home idylls and " In Memoriam," of Prior's and Praed's vers de 
societe. And this realm it, too, made its own, enriching and 
permanently enriching the poetry of the English-speaking 
world. 

I have associated Holmes with Longfellow and Lowell. Had 
he been living, that most modest of men would probably have asked 
with surprise how any one who presumed to talk critically of 
poetry could have so mismeasured him. It would have been 
necessary to explain that he stood there rather for the convenience 
of tabulation than for any intention of assuming his equality. 
But even then he would have shaken his head. And, indeed, 
Holmes's most striking characteristics are those of the impro- 
visatore, his extraordinary versatility and his not less extraordi- 
nary facility in composition. He has fire and mettle, witness 
his " Bunker-hill Battle " and his " Old Ironsides " and " Lex- 
ington " : his fancy can be exquisite, with a touch of magic, as the 
" Chambered Nautilus " testifies ; and equally exquisite and 
magic-touched his pathos, as in "Under the Violets." He can 
be impressive to sternness as in " The Two Streams " — how fine 
that poem is! — and "The Living Temple": he can catch the 
deep religious fervor of his Puritan forefathers, as in his Hymns. 
His humor can be delightful, as in " The One-Horse Shay " and 
in " Parson Turell's Legacy." His tact and grace and his felicity 
of charming and appropriate expression as a poet of social func- 
tions, of anniversaries, and of all such occasions as call for the 
wreath of the moment, are quite unsurpassed. But we love him 
best as the poet of the changes and chances of man's life, and as 
the tender laureate of the memory-consecrated past; as the cheer- 
ful optimist, when night is nigh — as the poet of such poems as 
"The Last Survivor," "The Shadows All Here," and of that 
poem which for all time deserves to be bound up with its sister 
poem in prose, Cicero's "Be Senectute," I mean "The Iron- 
gate." We love him, as we love Horace, for his genial humanity, 
his mellow wisdom, such as find expression, for instance, in such 
an unf orgetable quatrain as this : 
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"Man judges all. God knoweth each: 
We read the rule, Ue knows the law; 
How oft His laughing children teach 
The truths His prophets never saw." 

And this is typical of many more. 

In passing from Holmes to Lowell, we pass from charm to 
power. In originality, in virility, in many-sidedness, Lowell is the 
first of American poets. He not only possessed, in nearly equal 
measure, many of the qualities most notable in his fellow poets, 
rivalling Bryant as a painter of Nature, and Holmes in pathos, 
having a touch too of Emerson's transcendentalism, and rising 
at times to all Whittier's moral fervor, but he brought to all this 
much beside. The first part of the " Legend of Brittany " in its 
sensuous richness reminds us of Leigh Hunt at his best: "The 
Sirens" and "Irene" recall Tennyson too nearly, perhaps, but 
they are no discredit to their model. In one vein he produced 
such a masterpiece of mingled pathos and nature painting as we 
find in the tenth Biglow letter of the second series: in another, 
such a lyric gem as "The Fountain": in another, "The First 
Snow-fall" and "After the Burial": in another, again, the 
noble Harvard Commemoration Ode. And the author of these 
poems was the creator of Parson Wilbur, Hosea Biglow, and 
Bird o' Fredom Sawin, as well as the author of "A Fable for 
Critics." This is a wide range; but we must distinguish between 
the degrees of success with which it has been attempted. No 
work produced before a poet has found his natural level, has 
found himself, can form any factor in an estimate of his work as 
a whole, in an estimate of his place among poets. At least two- 
thirds of Lowell's earlier poems, however pleasing and eloquent, 
have something of the note of falsetto. Many of them are simply 
eclectic experiments. The more ambitious poems " Prometheus," 
" Bhcecus," and " Columbus " are mere academic exercises, and 
not of a high order even in that role. " Sir Launf al," except for 
the beautiful nature pictures, scarcely rise above the level of an In- 
goldsby Legend. The truth is, that Lowell was in constitution and 
temper a humorist and moralist touched with aesthetic sensibility, 
with the fancy not with the imagination, with something of the 
fervor, not with the enthusiasm, of the poet. Much which, as a 
poet, he should have owed to Nature, he owed to culture and to the 
sympathetic study of preceding masters, notably Keats and Tenny- 
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son. A cultivated taste is a poor substitute for instinct; for the 
one is as fallible as the other is infallible. Hence, we are never 
sure of Lowell. He deserts Keats in " A Legend of Brittany " to 
collapse into melodrama expressed in the language of melodrama, 
just as the " Indian Summer Reverie," with its exquisite nature 
pictures, trails off into flat bald prose. Except in bis earlier 
poems and in his pictures from nature, his poetry has little sensu- 
ous charm. He had plainly a most defective ear for rhythm and 
verbal harmony. Except when he confines himself to simple 
metres, we rarely find five consecutive lines which do not in some 
way jar on us. His blank verse and the irregular metres which 
he, unfortunately, so often employs, have little or no music and 
are often quite intolerable. Of the distressing effect of clogged 
consonants, sibilants and cacophonies of all kinds, he appears to 
be as unconscious as Browning. Some of these defects or, at least, 
their exaggeration are perhaps to be attributed, like his jumbled 
metaphors and other faults of expression, to carelessness and im- 
patience of the work of correction. No poetry owes so little to 
the file. 

But, after all the deductions which the most exacting criticism 
can make, it still remains that, as a serious poet, Lowell stands 
high. As a painter of Nature, he has few superiors, and, in his 
own country, none. Whatever be their aesthetic and technical 
deficiencies, he has written many poems of sentiment and pathos 
which can never fail to come home to all to whom such poetry 
appeals. His hortatory and didactic poetry, as it expresses itself 
in the Harvard Commemoration Ode, is worthy, if not of the 
music and felicity of Milton and Wordsworth, at least of their 
tone, when that tone is most exalted. As a humorist he is inimi- 
table. His humor is rooted in a finer sense of the becoming and 
in a profounder insight into the character of his countrymen 
than that of any other American writer. " The Biglow Papers " 
will live as long as Hudibras; and, as long as Butler's crystalliza- 
tions of shrewd wisdom and ethic truth, will live and appeal the 
similar aphorisms with which Lowell's poems are studded. 

Chueton Collins. 
(To be Continued.) 



